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Legislative Rebuke of Infidelity. 


The disorganising principles of infidelity, 
which of latter years have so lamentably be- 
guiled many unwary and thoughtless people, 
disclose their deleterious influence in various 
forms. They lead to moral and political 
licentiousness ; and, galled by the wholesome 
and salutary restraints with which religion 
still happily shields society, would seek to 
throw off their obligation, and give a loose 
rein to the wayward thoughts and passions of 
the human heart. Those systems of moral 
and religious instruction which imbue the 
youthful mind with Christian principles, and 
train it up under a healthy and sound disci- 
pline, are peculiarly obnoxious to these rest- 
less and discontented persons, because they 
strike an effective blow at the very root of 
their unholy purposes, fortifying the youthful 
mind against their insidious assaults, and 
grounding it in a firm conviction of those 
great truths, which it is their aim to inva- 
lidate. 

It is not a little remarkable that in the 
state of New York, where the late Elias 
Hicks laboured more abundantly than in any 
other part of our country, these principles of 
infidelity are continually developing their 
bitter fruits. Among these we notice a re- 
cent application by memorial to the legisla- 
ture of that state, asking for a law to prohibit 
the reading of the Bible, and other religious 
exercises, in the public schools. The petition 
was referred to a committee who made the 
following interesting report, viz: 


IN ASSEMBLY—Jan. 28. 
MR. BARNARD’S REPORT, 


Of the committee on Colleges, Academies and 
Common Schools, on the memorial of Wm. 
G. Griffin and others. 


Mr. Barnard, from the committee on col- 
leges, academies, and common schools, to 
whom was referred the memorial of William 
G. Griffin and others, asking the legislature 
to enact a law to prohibit the practice of 
praying, singing, reading the Bible, and other 
religious exercise, in such schools, academies 
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and seminaries of education, as receive aid 


commodations for the school. It contracts, 
from the public treasury, REPORTS : 


through its trustees, with a qualified in- 
| structer, and provides for the payment of any 
That the committee have given to this | deficiency in the amount of public moneys to 
memorial the most serious and deliberate | pay the wages of the master, by a rate bill 
consideration. They have been deeply im- | against those who furnish children to be in- 
pressed with the importance of some at least | structed. 

of the questions raised by the petitioners, and In this plan it will be seen, that while no 
involved, directly or by implication, in the | person liable to taxation is allowed to escape 
object they are pursuing, and the indispensable | the duty of contribution to the support of 
necessity, if possible, of having those ques- | popular education, no individual is compelled 
tions settled, and settled right, in the public | by any law to educate his children at all, 
mind. In recommending that the prayer of| much less send them to the public schools. 
the memorialists be not granted, the com- If he choose to violate the solemn obligation 
mittee would not deem their duty faithfully | which his position as a citizen, a contractor 
done, without an effort to show that their! with the community, imposes on him to fit 
conclusions in the matter are sound and just ; | his offspring, by a proper course of educational 
it is believed that this can be shown to the | discipline, for the part they are to act in the 
satisfaction of the house, and, it is hoped, to| business of the common government, he is at 





| the satisfaction of the petitioners and of the | liberty to do so. Especially is he left at per- 


country. ae | feet liberty, if he will have them educated at 

The substance of the complaint in this|all, to do so in any manner he thinks fit, and 
memorial is, that religious exercises are tole- | under any masters whom he may see proper 
rated in those public schools which partici-| to employ. In regard to the su; f 

: ! ( ci. | nploy. g pport of the 
pate in the public bounty; and this practice | public schools, he stands precisely in the 
Oey OearS om a owe of the law of | condition of any tax-paying citizen, who muy 
equality and the rights of conscience, as aid-| have no children to send to those schools. 
ing to propagate and enforce peculiar reli-| He has the same interest in the school fund, 
gious opinions at the public _expense, and | and like them he contributes to the amount 
leading to, if not actually forming, a union of | raised by taxation according to his ability. 
church and state. | Further than this the law does not oblige 

By hace : ere force and effect | him to go. He is taxed for the support of an 
of this complaint, it wi necessary to look | indispensable public institution, and, if he 
for a moment at our system of public instruc- have children to be educated, this institution 
tion, to consider what our schools are, how | is open to him as to all others, and he is free 
constituted and supported, and why they are | to avail himself of its direct advantages, or 
sustained and regulated as they are. | not, according to his pleasure. 

It happens, unfortunately, that experience | Now it is to these schools, as we are to 
does not show that the mass of any people are | suppose, that the children of the petitioners 
disposed to keep up and support a sufficient | are accustomed to resort; and, in some cases, 
and effective system of instruction for them-| it is fair to presume that it is found exceed. 
selves by voluntary contributions, and it be-| ingly inconvenient, perhaps impossible, for 
— necessary, en for the sake of|these parents to furnish their children with 
self-preservation, that the community should|the means of instruction any where else. 
make provision for the support of education| They are, therefore, obliged to resort to 
by law. This necessity was early felt in this| these schools, or take the alternative of keep- 
state, and it has been long, and is now, and ing their children in utter ignorance ; and it 
always must be, the settled and steady policy | is under these circumstances, that they come 
of the state to furnish aid in support of public | before the legislature with the complaint, 
instruction. . | that, on resorting to these schools, they find 

To speak of our common school system | there a practice introduced—that of indulg- 
only. A large sum is distributed annually | ing in devotional exercises—which they deem 
from the treasury in payment of the wages of | highly offensive and objectionable. The 
ee oe = = to that which is| grounds of objection to this practice, as far 
thus furnished, and which is the income of a\as we can gather them from the memorial, 
large fund devoted to this purpose, is raised | are two: 
by the compulsory process of taxation, and| 1. That the Christian religion is thus sup- 
applied to the same object. Each district, ported or aided at the public expense. 


complying with certain prescribed conditions, | 


receives a share of these public moneys. The 
district taxes itself, if the majority in it so 
please, to provide the proper house and ac- 


2. That the rights of equality and the 
| rights of eonscience are thereby invaded, in- 
asmuch as the unguarded minds of their 
children are thus exposed to be contaminated. 
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In regard to the first of these positions, the 
committee would only say, that it is a mere 
error in fact. It is simply untrue. These 
teachers are paid for teaching, and not for 
praying. No part of their wages is for this 
service, or any other religious exercise: And 
this must be evident enough from the fact, 
that the wages of teachers are not in the 
least affected by the consideration whether 
they pray or do not pray. 

In regard to the other ground of objection 
eons by” the petitioners, we remark. 

henever a number of persons associate to- 
gether in public assemblage for any specific 
object, it is usuel and perfectly competent for 
them to agree on the forms of proceeding, 
and the terms on which the common object 
shall be prosecuted. This determination of 
course belongs to the majority; and it be- 
lon: 2esentially to the power of the majority 
to tsist on any conventional forms of pro- 
ceeding while the body is together, not in- 
consistent with the common object. As for 
exainple, if it be a company of Friends, or 
they are in the majority, they may agree to 
sit with their hats on; if not, they may agree 
to sit with them off. If the majority are 
Shakers, they may dance; if Jews, or Chris- 
tians, they may pray. And in all these cases 
it is the duty of the minority to submit. The 
only question for them is, whether the form 
or ceremony insisted on is in itself decent and 
becoming, and not in hostility to the main 
purpose of the association. 

Now it is on this principle that your com- 
mittee suppose the practice objected to by 
the petitioners is adopted. The practice is 
not prescribed by any state authority. It is 
a matier wholly referred to the decision of 
the towns and districts. A majority of the 
parents sending children to a public school, 
acting for their children, as they have a right 
to do, may rightfully agree and direct that 
the proper business of thie school shall be 
opened or closed, or both, daily with religious 
exercises. Each parent has a right to pray 
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corrupted by these religious acts. 

It is undoubtedly true that no person, and 
no association of persons, are at liberty to in- 
dulge in any acts or practice, in the face of 
the community, which, by their necessary 
operation, are calculated to corrupt and de- 
bauch the youthful or the unwary: to incite 
to licentiousness or to crime. It is on this 
principle that the law will not tolerate the 
publication of obscene books and prints. As 
no man has himself a right to rob or steal, so 
no man has a right to incite another person 
to rob or steal; and as no man has himself a 
right to trample on the common law of public 
decency, so no man has a right to stimulate 


are exposed to have their minds tainted and/| little moment. They ask that the reading of 








the Bible in schools should be prohibited ; 
and this goes of course to its utter exclusion 
—if it may not be read, it cannot be intro. 
duced or used there for any valuable purpose. 
Now your committee think that there are 
very weighty reasons why the use of this 
book should be retained in our public schools, 
and why it may be without the least danger 
of offending any one’s conscience, or injuring 
any one’s rights. We have seen on what 
ground it is that the majority in a public 
school have a right to read the Bible as an 
act of devotion. We now mean to insist that 
its use as a text or class-book, is, in our judg- 
ment, indispensable to a good system of popu- 


the passions of others to the commission of| lar instruction. 


the like offence. 

If then it were true that the devotional 
practice complained of by the petitioners, 
tended of necessity to the contamination of 
the minds and morals of their children, it 
ought undoubtedly to be arrested by legal in- 
terposition. Such is not, however, the opinion 
of your committee. It is not enough to make 
out the case, that the petitioners differ in 
opinion with those who resort to this practice, 
in regard to the character and pretensions of 
the religion which the latter profess. The 
petitioners have an undoubted right to pro- 
nounce that religion to be a mere superstition, 
and its whole story a collection of legends and 
absurdities, as they seem to do in this peti- 
tion; but this we apprehend is not enough to 
make out a case demanding its suppression 
by legal authority. They must go farther, 
and show that this religion, by its necessary 
operation, is pernicious in its effect on mind 
and morals, tending to set men free from all 
moral restraint, and turn them loose with ex- 
cited and unbridled passions on each other 
and on society. When this is proved, then 
undoubtedly ought the practice of “ praying, 
singing, and reading the Bible,” to be prohi- 
bited in schools. And of course the prohibition 
must not stop there. If these Christian prac- 


himself and to teach his child to pray; and if|tices are interdicted by iaw in schools, be- 


one has this right, so have all, or as many as 
are of that way of thinking ; and as each may | 
practise acts of devotion individually, when- 
ever they associate they may practise the | 
like acts of devotion in a social way ; and | 
they may require the same thing of their | 
children, whether individually or in a social | 
assemblage. The practice is innocent and 
decent, and we know of no principle on which 
a minority, voluntarily associating with them 
in pursuit of an object in which they are all) 
agreed, can properly dictate to the majority 
the conventional terms on which the body 
shall proceed. 

But the petitioners ask for the passage of 
a law to prohibit the practice complained of. 
They ask for a law to prevent the majority 
in a school district from ruling in a matter 
which is in itself innocent, and is of necessity 
purely conventional. They ask for a law to 
prevent a majority, associated and meeting 
for the purpose of instruction, from indulging 
in social prayer and reading the Bible as a 
cevotional exercise. The argument for this 
application is, that the children of the minority 





cause they contaminate and corrupt the youth 
who there witness them, they must be inter- 
dicted elsewhere and every where within the 
state, for the same reason. If the public 
reading of the Bible, whether in schools or 
elsewhere, has a necessary tendency to vitiate 
public sentiment, to incite to universal lascivi- 
ousness, or in any way to weaken and finally 
destroy all sense of moral obligation, then the 
public reading of the Bible should be prohibit- 
ed by law, not in one place, but in all places ; 
and not only so, but it would be the duty of 
the community to put an utter end also to the 
printing and circulation of such a book. 

The committee cannot suppose that these 
petitioners themselves are ready to carry out 
the work of prohibition and exclusion to the 
extent here indicated ; and for ourselves, we 
should be quite unwilling to begin such an 
experiment in any quarter—at least, upon 
any evidence we yet have of the pernicious 
and dangerous character of the book or the 
religion of which the petitioners complain. 

But the prayer of these memorialists pre- 
sents for consideration another subject of no 


Popular education is a thing very closely 
connected with the healthy existence of civil 
society, especially in the form which such so- 
ciety has assumed with us. Having been at 
liberty to choose a government for ourselves, 
we have resorted to the republican mode, the 
first principle of which is, that the people are 
the source of all political power. We have 
all assented to this form of government, each 
individual for himself, and each is therefore 
under contract with all for its preservation. 
The obligations which the adoption of any 
form of government imposes on the citizens, 
do not rest alone in constitution and laws. 
Some of the most essential are implied in the 
very nature of the government adopted. Such 
are those which have regard to personal cha- 
racter and conduct, and their influence for 
good or evil, on the stability and permanence 
of the political forms in use. It is universally 
conceded that popular intelligence and popu- 
lar virtue are indispensable to the existence 
and continuance of such a government as 
ours; and if so, then as the character of the 
public will be what the mass of individual 
character is, it is the duty of every individual 
to be virtuous, and to possess a competent de- 
gree of intelligence. Every man who has 
any voice or influence in public affairs, is 
bound to inform himself and act honestly ; 
for if any one is not, no one is—all are at 
liberty to be both ignorant and dishonest, and 
whenever that happens, the government, be- 
ing in the hands of the people, and swayed 
by a majority of voices, must become the 
most oppressive and odious of all tyrannies, 
and hasten to a violent conclusion. The whole 
power of the community rests with the ma- 
jority, and no matter how well defined and 
strictly guarded the limits of that power may 
be by the written terms of the compact, there 
are constant and strong temptations to exceed 
those limits, and the grand security rests, and 
must always rest, after all, in the intelligence 
of the majority to discover the proper bounda- 
ries of their power, and their sense of moral 
obligation to keep within them. In other 
words, the question of the existence and con- 
tinuance of a popular government is always a 
question of the existence and continuance of 
popular intelligence and popular virtue, and 
hence the necessity and the obligation of 
every member of such a community to be 
educated arid to be virtuous. 

But popular education cannot be left to 
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take care of 
necessary to place it under the care and 
patronage of government. Such is the settled 

icy of our own state. And with what pur- 
pose is it that the government undertakes to 
exert its political and parental authority over 
this subject? Not certainly for the personal 
benefit merely of the individuals who partake 
of its bounty ; but it is for the sake of self- 
preservation; it is because these individuals 
together constitute the people, and because 
the people rule, and because without educa- 
tion they are unfit to be rulers. The object 
then simply is, to make these persons intelli- 

nt and virtuous men, that they may be in- 
telligent and virtuous citizens; to fit them, in 
other words, for the faithful and competent 
discharge of their political, social and public 
duties. 

It is not therefore, enough that the govern- 
ment shall provide, in part or in whole, for 
the support of education; it is bound, as far 
as it can, to see that its bounty is so applied 
as to produce the result at which it aims. It 
is quite as important to take care that the 
proper course of studies be prescribed for the 
public schools, that they should be subjected 
to the proper discipline and the proper police, 
as it is that they should be cherished and sus- 
tained at all. And who is to take care of this 
important matter, if the state does not? The 
limit of its authority over the subject is very 
clear. It is found in the object to be accom- 
plished. Keeping that object steadily in view, 
and being careful to prescribe nothing incon- 
sistent with it, its power is indisputable. 

At present this important power of pre- 
scribing the course of studies in our common 
schools is lodged in hands very near the peo- 
ple. The inhabitants of each town elect six 
officers who are by law the inspectors and 
visiters of the schools, determining the quali- 
fications of teachers and directing the course 
of instruction. These officers of course re- 
present the majority of qualified voters; that 
is to say, the majority through their elected 
officers do, or may, prescribe the course of 
studies. 

Now your committee do not undertake to 
say what subjects of study should be pre- 
scribed. That would be foreign to our pre- 
sent duty. But when it is asked that a par- 
ticular book should be excluded from the 
course by law, it is deemed proper to show, 
at least, why that particular book should be 
retained, if already in use, or brought into 
use if it is not. 

The great reason may be thus stated. Mo- 
ral instruction is quite as important to the 
object had in view in popular education, as 
intellectual instruction ; it is indispensable to 
that object. But to make such instruction 
effective, it should be given according to the 
best code of morals known to the country and 
the age; and that code it is universally con- 
ceded, is contained in the Bible. Hence the 
Bible, as containing that code, and for the 
sake of teaching and illustrating that code, so 
far from being arbitrarily excluded from our 
schools, ought to be in common use in them. 

Keeping all the while in view the object of 
popular education ; the necessity of fitting the 
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people, by moral as well as intellectual disci- 
pline, for self government, no one can doubt 
that any system of instruction which over- 
looks the training and informing of the moral 
faculties must be wretchedly and fatally de- 
fective. 
merely, so far from being dissociated in his- 
tory and statistics, are unhappily old acquaint- 
ances and tried friends. To neglect the moral 
powers in education, is to educate not quite 
half the man. Tocultivate the intellect only, 
is to unhinge the mind and destroy the essen- 
tial balance of the mental powers; it is to 
light up a recess only the better to show how 
dark it is. 
popular education, then nothing, literally no- 
thing, is done towards creating and establish- 
ing public virtue and forming a moral people. 





Crime and intellectual cultivation 


And if this is all that is done in 


The moral powers then must be informed 


and cultivated ia our schools. Children must 
be instructed in moral truth, and be taught to 


feel habitually the force of moral obligation ; 


and to do this according to the best standard, 


the use of the Bible for that purpose cannot 
be dispensed with. So it is believed that the 


great majority of our people think, and 


wherever they think so in the towns they will 
of course, by their proper officers, order and 


direct the course of instruction accordingly. 


Nor is it discovered what good right the 
petitioners, or any minority of persons, have 
to object to the use of this book for the pur- 
pose indicated, as an approved standard work 
for instruction in morals, because their opinion 
of its merits in this respect may differ from 
that of the majority. If the minority may 
rule in regard to the use of this book, and 
forbid the teaching of its code, they may 
do the same thing in regard to aay other 
book or any other subject. They may insist 
that the Christian code of morals shall be 
exchanged for that of the Brahmins, or turn 
the schools over to Plato or Aristotle, or 
Seneca, or Mahomed. They may prescribe 
the entire course of studies, instead of leaving 
it to be done by those to whom the law and 
the voice of the majority have confided the 
power. 

Nor again, is it discovered that the practice 
of teaching morals according to the Christian 
code, and using the Bible for that purpose, the 
majority adopting it, is any infringement what- 
ever on the religious rights and liberty of any 
individual. To teach Christian morals, refer- 
ring to the Bible both for the principles and 
for their illustrations, is a widely different 
thing from teaching what is understood to be 
a Christian religion. Religion is a matter 
between a man and his God. It has reference 
to the worship of the Supreme Being, and the 
mode of such worship, and has relation to a 





another creed, according to the notions of one 
sect, or of another sect, is not taught in these 
schools, then of course there can be no pre- 
tence that this religion is, in this way, sup- 
ported by the state. Your committee, in 
common, they believe, with nearly the whole 


| body of their fellow citizens, would regard it 


as the deepest of calamities, if religion—the 
Christian religion—should fall under the pro- 
tection and patronage of political power. That 
religion is in its nature free; it cannot take 
support from law without losing its lustre and 
its purity ; it is in its very essence and spirit 
to demand none but a voluatary worship, and 
allow none but a voluntary support. But we 
cannot discern that it is in the least danger 
of injury from any public support in the 
schools on account of the use which may be 
made there of the Bible as a text or a class 
book. 

Your committee have now given the rea- 
son why they think the Christian code of 
morals should be taught in our schools as an 
indispensable part of our system of popular 
instruction ; and why the Bible should be em- 
ployed for that purpose. There are other 
reasons why it is exceedingly desirable and 
important that this book should be generally 
used in our schools and seminaries, instead of 
being arbitrarily excluded, as these petitioners 
require. But we do not deem it necessary to 
detail those reasons. If the Bible should be 
studied for its moral principles, it should be 
studied also as a history and as a classic. As 
an authentic narrative of events, the most ex- 
traordinary and the most interesting any 
where recorded of our race, it is invaluable ; 
and there is nothing, and can be nothing, to 
supply its place. 

And such is the nature and antiquity of its 
story, that no education in this department of 
knowledge, not the most elementary, can be 
had without some acquaintance with its con- 
tents. And then as a classic, if generally 
employed as such, it would certainly supply 
a want which no other book can. The faith- 
ful and critical study of the English language, 
in its purity, by the youth of our country, is 
immensely important; and it is confidently 
believed, that no where can there be found in 
the same compass, half as many specimens of 
beautiful and pure Anglo-Saxon language, as 
in the Bible. And we think it may be safely 
said that, since the publication of the present 
English Bible, as translated under the orders 
of King James, no writer or speaker in that 
language, can be named, who has acquired 
any just celebrity for the simplicity, strength 
and beauty of his diction, who has not been 
mainly indebted to that book for his excel- 
lence in that particular. Mr. Fox declared, 


future state of existence, and the retributions | that if he was ever eloquent, it was because 


of that future state; and it is concerned with | he had faithfully studied the book of Job. 


creeds and articles of faith. Now, religious 


In conclusion, your committee would only 


freedom consists in a man’s professing and/say that, while after the most attentive ex- 
P g y 


enjoying what religious faith he pleases, or in 


amination, they have not been able to find, in 


the right of rejecting all religions; and this| the memorial before them, one fair ground of 


freedom is in no degree invaded when the 
morals of the Bible are taught in public 
schools. 

And if the Christian religion, as a system 
of faith, whether according to one creed or 


complaint, they have been, and are, deeply 
impressed with the many and weighty consi- 
derations which urge on all who value the 
interests of education, the interests of mo. 
rals, and the interests of the country and of 
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mankind, the indispensable necessity of pre- 
serving to the people the right to employ the 
Bible as a means of invaluable secular in- 
struction, in all the public schools and semi- 
naries, to which they may have occasion to 
resort. 

Complaints of whatever is valuable in civil 
society will always be made. Some who make 
them are honest, but mistaken; more act un- 
der the merest delusion ; a few are speculative 
and reckless. Men of this latter class are apt 
to be ingenious, because restless and dissatis- 
fied. Their work is to destroy, but never 
build. The moral restraints of society sit 


gallingly upon them. They take the name of 


liberty on their lips, but they mean license 
and confusion. With them nothing is sacred, 
nothing is venerable, and nothing is safe. 
And of iate, their boldness and strength seem 
to have increased. Their spirit is seen every 
where. It is busy with political institutions, 


son Penn’s coach there, [and] had some words 
with T. E. and H. B. of our going out of the 
country, and of their making enquiry of things 
and to let us know at Waltham; which they 
did, and sent us word the title was clear, but 
they judged it £50 too dear. When I re- 
ceived this message, I had my mind much to 
the Lord in this thing; that if it were the 
place he gave us liberty to be in, he would 
order it for us. And I had requested of my 
husband, that seeing he had lost all, and the 
children had no provision but my estate, and 
that we were so tossed about, and had no 
dwelling place for ourselves, nor our children, 
I might build some Tittle place for them. My 
husband was averse to building; but I weigh- 
ing, that could I part with my land, and buy 
a place with the money, and put it in condi- 
tion for us and them, and he not be troubled 
with the building; that it should be made 
over to friends, for me and the children; he, 


with religious ébligations, with social forms | considering the estate was mine, and that he 


and domestic ties; busy to weaken, to invali- | had lost all his, and brought that sufferin 


date, and to undermine. 


upon me, was willing that I should do what 


They are not supposed to be numerous| would; and added, that he took delight that 
even yet; but they have followers, who are|I should be answered in this thing, though it 
followers because they do not know who they | was contrary to his temper either to have a 


are who lead them, or whither they are led. 
This state of things demands undoubtedly great 


firmness on the part of those who would sus- | 
tain and preserve what is valuable in our so- | 
And it demands as | 
We would | 
always hear; we would always consider ; and | 


cial and political forms. 
much moderation as firmness. 


we would always reply only by argument 
and by appeals to reason and to truth. 
in this way that the committee have intended 


house, or to build. So I sent word to the 
friends that they should conclude for it; that 
I did not matter £50, if they thought it for 
our turn in other respects; so it went on. I 
was often in prayers and tears, that I might 
be preserved from entanglement and cumber; 
and that it might be such an habitation, as 
would manifest the Lord was again restoring 


It is| us, and had a regard for us. 


** When it was bought, I went industriously 


to meet the complaints of these memorialists;| and cheerfully about the business, though I 


and with what success they may have done 


saw many unusual incumbrances present 


so, must now be left to the judgment of the | themselves before me; in which I still cried 


house and of the country. 


to the’ Lord, that I might go through in his 


The committee recommend to the house| fear, and not cumber or darken my mind. 


the adoption of the following resolution : 


We met with a great interruption after we 


Resolved, that the prayer of the memorial- | had concluded for it, the woman being advised 


ists be not granted. 


For “ The Friend.” 
MANUSCRIPT OF MARY PENINGTON. 
(Coutinued from page 148.) 


“ Next day I took Ann Bull with me, and 
went on foot to Woodside [near Amersham, 
Buckinghamshire] to John Humphrey’s house, 
to view it and its situation; I came in by Hill’s 
lane, through the orchard. It looked so ruin- 
ously, and unlike to be trimmed up for us, that 
I did not go into the house; so it quite fell 
till we were going away, and were disap- 
pointed of a house in Beaconsfield, which my 
husband was in treaty about. Upon this we 
were pressed again to see the house; which 
I did, T. E. and H. B. going with me, my 
husband having said he left it to me. So I 
went into the house, and they viewed the 

nds; and in half. an hour’s time there, I 
had the form of the thing in my mind, what 
tu sell, and what to pull down, and what to 
add; and cast [calculated] it would be done 
with the overplus of the money that £50 a 
year, sold, to buy £30 would be. So I gave 
up to have them treat for it. The very day we 
went awdy we walked to Chalfont to take my 


to make a prey upon us, by an unreasonable 
demand for her consent. I earnestly desired 


| of the Lord, to make way for us, to get clear 


of the matter, (though with great loss,) if we 
should run into entanglements in the manage- 
ment of it: and 1 besought Thomas Ellwood 


to get off from the bargain; for the dread of 


running into debt was heavy upon me; but I 
got over it; and I went on to plant, and make 
provision for building. 


“ But I was, by the surveyor, put out of 


my own way, and put upon rearing, from the 
ground, a new part, which (my husband fuall- 
ing in with him) I could not avoid; but this 
brought great trouble upon me, for I did not 
see my way as before, but felt great pain, 
that I could not see the end. Having stepped 
from my own proposal, and not knowing how 
to compass this change, I took no pleasure in 
doing any thing about it. I fell ill and could 
not look after it, and great was my exercise ; 
one while fearing the Lord did not approve 
of this; another while saying within myself, 
I did not seek great things, nor vain glory, in 
a fine habitation. For as I cast it, at first, 
(and did not intend to do more,) it would have 
been very ordinary. I had after many close 
exercises, and earnest prayers, come to a 





clearness, that I had an honest intent, and 
[that] the expense was undiscerned by me. I 
then felt a still acting; out of care or disquiet; 
and the building was managed by me rather 
in delight, (through an assurance that my un- 
dertaking to build was right,) than a distin- 
guishing care. Part of the house falling 
down, by the new casting of it, wrought in 
me a care how I should compass it. In the 
falling, I was most remarkably preserved. 

“ After a time, I felt an innocent proceed- 
ing rise in my mind; and I went on very 
cheerfully, never Jooking out; and when 
there was occasion for the money to be paid, 
I still had money. Having contracted my 
family, great part of my rents came in towards 
the buildings; as also selling of old houses, 
and bark, and several other things: I had 
pleasure instead of pain, in laying out my 
money.” 

She then goes on to state, with more mi- 
nuteness than need be repeated, that she was 
not drawn from constant attention to her reli- 
gious duties by an undertaking so unusual 
and difficult for a woman; but that through- 
out, her mind was kept “ sweet and savory,” 
free from undue solicitude, and in the enjoy- 
ment of much spiritual comfort. Four years 
were thus occupied. She says, “I could 
have compassed it in much less time, but 
then I should have. been straitened for mo- 
ney ; which, doing it by degrees, it stole in 
undiscerned, in point of charge. For now 
all is finished except the wash-house part, 
and I have taken up £100 to discharge this 
building, and planting with; and during this 
time, we have not omitted being helpful in 
giving, or lending in our places. 

* Now the Lord hath seen good to make 
me a widow, and leave me in a desolate con- 
dition, as to my guide and companion; but 
he hath mercifully disentangled me, and 1 
am in a very easy state, as to my outward. 
being. I have often desired of the Lord, to 
make way for my waiting on him, without 
distraction, living a free life, out of cumber. 
I most thankfully, and humbly, in a deep 
sense of his gracious and kind dealings, re- 
ceive the disposing of my lands from him; 
and now, through the kindness of the Lord, 
I have cleared great part of the mortgage, 
and paid most of my bond debts, and I can 
compass very easily the ground in my hands. 
In this fourth month, 1680, I have made my 
will, and disposed of my estate, and have no 
considerable debt on it, and leave a handsome 
provision for J. P. and M. P., and the younger 
ones, to fit them for trades, in a decent call- 
ing ; and have left provision for my debts, 
and legacies. I call it a comely provision, 
considering that they are able to be provided 
out of my land of inheritance, having nothing 
of their father’s to provide for them. 

“Tam mourning for the loss of my worthy 
companion, and exercised with the great sick- 
ness and weakness of my children; but in 
regard to my outward condition and habita- 
tion [provided] to my content. No great 
family to cumber me, [I] am private, and 
have time to apply my heart to wisdom, in 
the numbering of my days (believing them to 
be but few) and in a clear manner, stand 















ready to die; in reference to my outward 
affairs, having set my house in order, and in 
that respect, have nothing to do but to die; 
and am waiting, sensible of death, and have 
no desire after life; and feel a satisfaction, 
that I leave my children in an orderly way, 
who are now in less need of me, than when 
things were less compassed and settled. 

“] feel that death is the king of fears, and 
that my strength to» triumph over him must 
be given me, and at the very season when 
the needful time is;—that my sight to-day 
beyond the grave, will not help me against 
the sting of death, when it cometh, but the 
Lord must help, and stand by me, and resist 
that evil one who is busy, when the tabernacle 
is dissolving ; his work being at an end when 
the earthly vessel is laid down. 

“Oh Lord! what quiet, safety, or ease, is 
in any state, but in feeling thy living power! 
all is in this. And nothing but amazement, 
sorrow, anguish, distress, grief, perplexity, 
wo, misery, what not, out of it. Oh! let me 
be kept by that power, and in it walk with God, 
in his pure fear; and I matter not how low, 
how unseen in this world, nor how little friend- 
ship, nor any pleasant thing, I have in the 
world; for I have found it to be sufficient, for 
every good word, and work, and state, when 
stripped of every pleasing picture, and ac- 
ceptable, and helpful thing. 


“Oh Lord! thou knowest what I have yet 


to go through in this world; but my hope is 


in thy mercy to guide and support me; and 
then I need not be doubtful, nor in concern, 
what is to come upon me. 

(To be continued.) 


For “The Friend.” 
LYDIA ANN BUFFINGTON. 


Ii the 5lst number, Vol. X. of “ The 
Friend,” a short notice was givén of the de- 
cease of Lydia Ann Buffington. Some of the 
friends of the deceased are of the opinion 
that a brief memoir of the short, but useful, 
and honourable life of this amiable young 
woman may be instructive to survivors, by 
furnishing a practical illustration of the ad- 
vantage resulting from the faithful employ- 
ment of talents under adverse and discourag- 
ing circumstances. : 

She was the eldest of a numerous family. 
At the time of her birth, and for a few years 
afterwards, her parents were in low but com- 
fortable circumstances. Her father was a 
tradesman, véry capable by his labour, in 
addition to the use of a small property, to 
provide for the wants of his family. While 
they were thus circumstanced, she received 
the elements of her education; and having 
an active enquiring mind, became, at an early 
age, possessed of rather more learning than 
usually falls to the share of girls in her sphere 
of life. 

It was, however, not long before the pros- 

ts of the family were sorrowfully clouded. 

er father became involved in the degrading 
vice of intemperance, neglected his business 
and family; his little property soon melted 
away,and the disconsolate wife with her help- 
less children, was left to writhe beneath the 





moir found herself on the borders of woman- 
hood. The mother, who was a pious woman, 
had done what she could, not merely to pro- 
vide for the physical wants of her children, 
but to imbue their minds with a love of virtue. 
Of this care, her eldest child retained a grate- 


ful remembrance. This daughter, when just 


arrived at a competent age, requested to be 
admitted, and was accordingly received into 


membership with Friends. 

Though she was then in the period of life 
wherein a fondness for dress is very apt to 
appear, yet her appearance was quite con- 
sistent with the profession which she was 
making. This regard to plainness of dress 


she always afterwards retained. There is 
also reason to believe that young as she was 


her attachment to the principles of Friends 
was not of a superficial character, but founded 
on the convincement of her understanding, 
and as she advanced in years and experience 
her conviction of the truth and importance of 
these principles increased. In her maturer 
years, she always retained an unwavering 
attachment to the doctrines and discipline of 
the Society. 

Soon after this event she went to reside in 
the family of a Friend who kept a boarding 
school for the instruction of young men in 
the higher branches of an English education. 
Her station was that of a domestic. Though 
her slender and delicate frame appeared but 


ill adapted to the rougher employments of 


domestic service, yet her activity and dili- 
gence gave entire satisfaction to the heads of 
the family, while the amiableness of her man- 
ners, and the strict propriety of her conduct, 
soon gave her a considerable place in,their 
esteem and regard. ‘Toa mind’such as hers 
it was not to be expected that a station in a 
seminary of that description would be entirely 
fruitless of literary and scientific improve- 
ment. But it was soon perceived that her 
understanding was of an order to fill a more 
elevated sphere than she then occupied. 
Means were therefore found to afford her a 
year’s boarding and tuition at Westtown 
Boarding School. She accepted the offer 
with diffidence and hesitation, but appeared 
solicitous that no part of the gratuity might, 
in her case, be conferred in vain. While she 
was a pupil in that seminary, she was con- 
spicuous not only for her close attention to her 
studies, and strictly decorous conduct, but for 
a care to discountenance among her school- 
mates whatever she observed inimical to 
the good order of the school. She appeared 
conscientiously concerned not to cover up and 
conceal any thing which she believed the best 
interests of the pupils and of the institution 
required to be disclosed. 

At the expiration of the year she engaged 
as teacher in the family of a Friend who 
kept a small boarding school for girls. From 
some expressions which she dropped in the 
hearing of one of her friends, it was apparent 
that she entered upon the duties of her new 
situation, under a deep conviction of the re- 
sponsibility she was about to assume, and 
that her feelings, on that occasion, were simi- 


|to require. 





lar to those which drew from the royal psalm- 
ist the important declaration, “ He that ruleth 
over man must be just, ruling in the fear of 
God.” In this situation there is reason to 
believe that her mind, which from an early 
period had been no stranger to religious con- 
cern, became more deeply exercised in regard 
to her eternal salvation, and that she ever 
afterwards was solicitous to set the Lord at 
her right hand, that she might not sin against 
him. She soon became an object of parental 
attachment to the Friends who employed her; 
and the feeling was reciprocated by an affec- 
tion nearly filial. 

After she had spent about two years in the 
family alluded to, greatly beloved by her 
pupils, and with the entire approbation of the 
heads of the family, she offered to assume 
the heavier burden and greater responsibility 
of a teacher at Westtown. To a member of 
the committee charged with the care of that 
institution, through whom the offer of her 
services was made, she expressed as one of 
her inducements for leaving a family where 
she was so happily located, and engaging in 
the laborious employment proposed, a wish 
to be better able than she then was, to in- 
spect the situation of her mother and the 
younger children, and administer to their 
necessities more freely than the proceeds of 
her then present employment would admit. 

After a short time employed in a less con- 
spicuous station, she was placed at the head 
of the female department. There her solici- 
tude to perform her duty, the solidity of her 
judgment, and force of intellect by which she 
was marked, enabled her to raise the depart- 
ment over which she presided to a degree of 
eminence which it had never before attained. 
Her school exhibited not only a specimen of 
the strictest order and decorum under a mild 
maternal government, but the rare example 
of a class of girls, making a considerable 
progress in mathematical studies, and receiv- 
ing accurate instruction from an amiable 
tutoress. Having been accustomed from early 
life to exercise a strict discipline over herself, 
and having a great regard to female decorum, 
she was very careful to check and restrain 
every departure from propriety of conduct in 
those entrusted to her care. She manifested 
a religious concern, of no superficial charac- 
ter, to fulfil the duties of her station, by care- 
fully instructing her pupils in the different 
branches of learning to which their studies 
were directed, (and in this she was remarkably 
successful,) and by leading them to cultivate 
a particular acquaintance with the Holy 
Scriptures, and with the important doctrines 
which they unfold. The maternal solicitude 
which she manifested for the substantial wel- 
fare of her pupils, and the skilful manner in 
which she led them along, gained their gene- 
ral love and respect. Indeed, it may be as- 
sumed that this result was invariably expe- 
rienced, except with those who were wilfully 
perverse. It was not to be expected that the 
idle and disorderly, of which most schools 
probably contain some specimens, would be 
pleased with the strict attention to industry 
and decorum which she thought it her duty 
From pupils of that description 
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censure. But probably the most interesting 
part of her character was displayed in her 
attention to her own immediate connections. 
Her mother, dying soon after she was settled 
at Westtown, left a numerous family, several 
of whom were small, to be protected and 
educated. A heavy burden was thus devolved 
upon her. The character of her surviving 
parent, for whom she always manifested a 
filial regard, increased for a time the difficulty 
of her course. Her solicitude for her infant 
charge, and respect to the injunctions of her 
dying mother, compelled her to resist the 
wishes and brave the authority of her own 
natural protector. In this trying emergency, 
the firmness of her character, and her inflexi- 
ble adherence to the path of apprehended duty, 
enabled her at length to surmount the obsta- 
cles which these circumstances had cast in 
her way. Out of her own slender income she 
found means to defray the expense of afford- 
ing to the younger members of her family an 
education to fit them for business. ‘They 
were mostly placed in situations to acquire a 
knowledge of useful mechanic arts; and she 
had the satisfaction to see them all arrive at 
maturity, with qualifications to provide for 
their own wants, and to fill respectable sta- 
tions in civil society. Thus, by the blessing 
of a gracious and superintending Providence, 
on the active and pious exertions of this valu- 
able young woman, was a family prepared ‘« 
become useful members of the community, 
most of whom, if left to the destiny which 
seemed to await them, might probably have 
grown up as burdens and outcasts of society. 

Having been en about eight vears 
as a teacher at Westtown, her health and 
strength were found no longer equal to the 
duties of her station. For some time before 
she relinquished her charge it was obvious to 
her friends that the activity of her mind, and 
the exercises which her sense of duty to her 
pupils imposed upon her, were making serious 
inroads upon her constitution. Of this she 
had been sometimes admonished, but believing 
as she did, that she was in her proper place, 
and in the exercise of the talents conferred 
upon her, she was unwilling to abandon her 
station until weakness and disease compelled 
her to retire. 

During her conflict with the disease which 
eventually sloped her way to the tomb, she 
had some severe trials to pass through. ‘The 
- causes of these trials, as far as they were 
produced by outward circumstances, the wri- 
ter of this memoir is willing to cover with the 
veil of oblivion, except so far as the breath of 
conscience in the minds of some of her sur- 
vivors may blow that veil aside. Though her 
conduct was in great measure blameless in 
the sight of others, yet she was deeply con- 
scious that she had not attained to the per- 
fection of the Christian character; and she 
appeared very apprehensive that she had not 
duly improved the favours received. 

Her bodily powers, though greatly weak- 
ened before she relinquished her station at 
Westtown, were still sufficient to sustain a 
tedious conflict with disease. She was a long 
time confined almost entirely to her bed; and 


She unquestionably received her share of} during 
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reat part of that time suffered ex- 
ceedingly ; yet she bore her sufferings so 
patiently that neither her countenance nor 
language indicated that any thing was amiss. 
Her mind was frequently engaged in solici- 
tude for the good of others, and she some- 
times imparted advice in a manner that plainly 
manifested the predominance of true affection. 
The interest which she took in the welfare 
of others, was indeed conspicuously marked 
when she was in health, and this trait in her 
character was not changed by the pains which 
attended her closing period. During this 
proving season she was not easy to enter 
much into conversation on the ordinary con- 
cerns of life, and particularly manifested her 
disapprobation of the practice, too often ob- 
servable even among persons of reputable 
characters, of descanting upon the failings of 
others. At one time she observed to her 
sister that she believed her indisposition was 
intended for her good; and that she had no 
wish either to recover or to continue here 
any longer than till she was prepared for her 
final change. She often expressed her desire 
to be kept so humble that the trials to which 
she was subjected might not discompose her 
mind. And this she appeared, in good mea- 
sure, to experience. 

Being possessed of the powers of her mind 
as when in health, and not being disqualified 
from reading, she employed a portion of each 
day in the perusal of the Holy Scriptures. 
When the family were at meeting, she was 
accustomed to convene such members of it 
as were left at home, in her chamber, to read 
or sit in silence with her; and sometimes, 
when the rest returned, would acknowledge 
the comfort she had enjoyed during their ab- 
sence, As she was, perhaps constitutionally, 
somewhat addicted to depression of spirits, it 
is not surprising, that, during her tedious and 
lingering illness, the clouds of nature should 
often intercept her future prospects, and sug- 
gest painful doubts of her final acceptance. 
And being in the habit of comparing her own 
actions with a perfect standard, she was deeply 
sensible of her own deficiencies. Hence it ap- 
pears she was often craving a fuller assurance 
that her sins were all washed away, than was 
generally afforded to her ; but a few hours be- 
fore her close, looking sweetly at her sister, 
she observed, “I don’t think my heavenly 
Father will cast me off.” On the evening of 
ninth month, 9th, 1837, being then in the 
35th year of her age, she quietly passed 
away; leaving in the minds of those who best 
knew her, a strong hope that she has safely 
arrived where the wicked cease from troubling 
and the weary are at rest. N.S 


The New British and Foreign Temperance 
Society has offered a prize of £100, “for 
the best essay on the benefits of total absti- 
nence from all intoxicating drinks.” 

ee 


Few things are so difficult as the apparent 
ease of a clear and flowing style ; those graces 
which, from their presumed facility, encourage 
all to attempt an imitation of them, are usually 
the most inimitable.— Lacon. 








For * The Friend,” 
SCRIPTURE INSTRUCTION. 

As the welfare of succeeding generations 
depends essentially on the bias given to the 
tender minds of the present one, it is grate- 
ful to hear of any kind of measures adopted 
to lead them into the paths of piety and vir- 
tue. Imbuing their tender minds with the 
salutary contents of the Scriptures, by means 
of schools specially for the purpose, has been 
amply proved to have been productive of good 
fruit. Friends having considered such in- 
struction the incumbent duty of parents, have 
not been hasty in resorting to schools to do 
their work. Of latter time, however, the 
lack of a knowledge of and attachment to 
the sacred volume, in so many of the young 
of our Society, has at length led to the open- 
ing of many such schools in England and 
America. As these schools are judiciously 
conducted, under the watchful care of sensi- 
ble Friends, there is much reason to hope 
they will prove extensively useful to our So- 
ciety, as well as to other people. 


It will, however, like other valuable ob- 
jects, require persevering and untiring labour, 
somewhat in proportion to the important be- 
nefits hoped for. Friends are, perhaps, the 
only religious denomination which admits 
birth-right members. Is it not incumbent on 
the Society, to be amongst the foremost in 
* training up their children in the nurture and 
admonition of the Lord,” and not withhold 
from them any consistent means for promot- 
ing it. Parents, however, should not relax 
their home endeavours, and depend on schools 
to supply their neglect. 


It is perceived that other societies have 
committees, that go from house to house, and 
kindly treat with parents, and invite the chil- 
dren into their schools, and those who lack 
the Scriptures, or are deficient in clothing, 
are furnished gratuitously ; and yearly their 
school libraries, consisting of pious publica- 
tions, are amply replenished. 

Are Friends doing as much or more, for 
the preservation and improvement of their 
children? When this becomes generally the 
case, we may reasonably hope for some good 
fruits. From the best accounts, this is al- 
ready in some degree realised. Friends are 
apt to be peculiarly modest, when speaking 
of the good they have done, yet from various 
letters which I have seen, dated as far east 
as Rhode Island, as far west as Indiana, and 
as far south as North Carolina, I find them 
uniformly to speak well of the numerous 
schools, and that it is perceptible that they do 
some good, and that no unfavourable effects 
have been observed. 


I was pleased with the sensible remarks of 
a late writer in “The Friend,” on the sub- 
ject of first-day schools; and as he wished 
information of their progress, I may state, 
that when from home, not long since, I was 
present at two different schools of this de- 
scription, both which had been in operation 
several years, and they were both going on 
well. As I looked over the precious pupils 
and their youthful teachers with a contrite 
heart, I said to myself/—How much better is 
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this way of spending time, than rambling and 


, and Devo-|ence on him for his protection and divine 
tional, from the writings of George Monro, force, in order to combat successfully against 
M. A. our — — and to ert ~ victory 

, over them. It is a viewi im as our 
Saray eet High Priest, offering himeelf for our sakes, 
in the flames of an immense and most disin- 
Our Lord began the exercise of his ministry | terested love, a sacrifice both infinitely meri- 
among the sons of men, with the doctrine of|torious and exemplary, and thereupon, a 
repentance, which is our entrance on the|coming unto God through him, under the 
Christian life: Repent, (saith he) for the| deep and penitential sense of the guilt, and 
kingdom of heaven is at hund. Now this re-| filth, and power of sin, for pardon and mer- 
pentance consists not merely in a sorrowing|cy, and for grace to conform to our suffering 
or grieving for sin, but in a peremptory and | Jesus, by the sacrificing of ourselves to him 
present disclaiming and forsaking it, and in| in the practice of a daily self-denial, and mor- 
an actual and unfeigned turning of the heart | tification of our old man, and in acts of the 
towards God, with full and sincere purposes | most fervent love and grateful acknowledge- 
of undergoing and practising whatever may | ments, that we can be capable of. It is, in 
contribute to kill and destroy the root of sin| fine, a looking to him as our victorious and 
inus. This is the very same with what our| triumphant conqueror, now exalted in glory, 
Saviour elsewhere calls conversion : except ye| and holding in his hand the noble prize, and 
be converted, and become as little children, ye | assuring us, that if we trace his footsteps he 
cannot enter into the kingdom of heaven. | will infallibly confer it on us. Whence ought 
And when the penitent converted soul hath, | indispensably to follow, our resolute engaging 
through the mighty operations of the Spirit,|in the spiritual warfare, and our living by 
mortified the deeds of the body, conquered the | faith on the yet invisible glories he hath pro- 
old man, and attained to a state of habitual | cured for us, and promised to us, in a gene- 
purity, then he enters on that which is pro-| rouscontempt of the deceitful pzomises where- 
perly and distinctly the state of regeneration, | with the world, the devil, or our flesh, would 
wherein a man is truly born of God, partakes | flatter us, joyfully hoping that upon our per- 
of his nature, and bears his image, is ani-| severing fidelity till we have run out our race, 
mated, illuminated, and solaced, influenced,| and fought the good fight, we shall be admit- 
actuated, and directed by him. This is the} ted into the full and endless fruition of them. 
highest pitch of Christian perfection that is| Certainly this is the import of believing in 
attainable in this life, and to which, alas!|Jesus Christ, and this is that faith on which 
they are infinitely rare who do truly aspire, | elernal life is entailed ; for this, that is here 
and fewer yet who do effectually arrive. described, is that faith which purifies the 
The next essential head of Christian doc-| heart, which worketh by love, and which over- 
trine I give, is that of believing in Jesus| cometh the world. It is indeed a very com- 
Christ. God gave his only begotten Son, that| prehensive duty, all others are virtually in- 
whosoever believeth in him, should not perish,| cluded in it, and spring up from it, as from 
but have everlasting life. We find that a great| their root and source. But to imagine that 
deal of stress is laid on this point; our Lord | all its virtue or usefulness consists in that one 
doth very often insist on it, and represents it| particular and single act of relying on the 
as comprehending the whole duty of a Chris- | merits of our Redeemer, to the exclusion of 
tian. But then we must take care that we do | all other things, which however are essential 
not form to ourselves false or maimed notions | to it, and by divine establishment as neces- 
of it. Believing in Jesus Christ consists in| sary, in order to obtain pardon, and grace, 
the affectionate, vigorous, and lively actings of | and salvation, and so subtilly to abstract and 
our souls towards him, and that suitably to the | separate it from itself, is sadly to misrepre- 
several views which the Gospel obliges us to} sent it, and to deceive ourselves; for this is 
have of him: or in a just correspondence to| to give men ground to fancy that they have 
those different relations which he bears to us| the whole, when they have at best but a part, 
as our Redeemer ; and hence more particu-| and such a part too, as when it is separate 
larly, our believing in him, is our owning and | from the rest, is but a vain and hypocritical 
ful in cities, than in country places. It is| accepting of him as our Master and Reade! presumption, and can neyer entitle any to the 
pleasing to see our young Friends improving | and so our becoming practically his disciples | favour of God, and the glories of eternity. 
such opportunities as they have. An exem- and followers: it is a full and entire surren-| The Christian beatitudes, set down at the 
plary young woman of my acquaintance, is|der of our souls to his conduct and instruc-|entrance of our Lord’s discourse on the 
in the practice of receiving the children in| tion, as he is the eternal Word, and the light,| mount, are another momentous and weighty 
the neighbourhood, on first day afternoon, |and teacher of the inner man : it isan eyeing | head of the gospel doctrine that I would have 
into a room in her father’s house, for the|of him as our pattern: and in consequence | recommended to the youth, as so many pre- 
purpose of learning the Scriptures. Who|hereof,a ready and universal imitation of him cious and invaluable jewels. O how great 
have been more active in doing good than our | as such, and walking as he walked: it is an| and noble things are poverty of spirit, peni- 
early Friends? Do Friends generally in the |addressing him as a Physician and Healer, | tential mourning, meekness, an hungering and 
present day, “Search out the cause which|and therefore it includes our hearty consent-|thirsting after righteousness, mercifulness, 
they know not,” and do all the good they|ing to undergo the methods which he pre-| purity of heart, peaceableness, and a patient 
can? T——. scribes for the cure and restoration of our| bearing of persecution for righteousness sake / 
— lapsed natures. An acknowledging him .as| These are the sure and undeceiving charac- 
© How delightfal is it to think thet gocdaess meki fone Lord and Sovereign, which necessarily | ters of a true disciple of Jesus; and it is cer- 
Ghar tet aot tat. te the cnnen of Soom, one little | Oliges to-an unfeigned subjection to his laws, | tain, that proportionably as these graces are 
point of truth may move circle on circle almost inde. | ¢Videncing itself by a faithful and persevering | more or less, or not at all discoverable in us, 
finitely.” obedience, and then to an unsolicitous depend-| so accordingly we may safely conclude, that 

























ing precious time idly 

In both these schools, were several pupils 
whose parents had left our Society, and others 
who had they been absent, would not proba- 
bly have been in a condition of improvement. 
I thought the kindness of the teachers, and 
the affectionate attention of the committee, 
together with their lessons, would be likely 
to prove, to some at least, as “‘ bread cast on 
the waters.” 

The following words of our excellent. dis- 
cipline are worthy to be often recurred to, by 
every parent. 

“ As, next to our own souls, our children 
are the immediate objects of our care and 
concern, parents and heads of families are 
entreated to lay to heart the great and last- 
ing importance of a religious education to the 
youth ; and to be solicitous that their tender 
and susceptible minds may be impressed with 
virtuous principles, and a just sense of the 
Divine Being, his wisdom, goodness, power, 
and omnipresence.” ‘The importance of an 
early instruction in the law of God, is set 
forth with peculiar strength, clearness, and 
solemnity, in Deut. vi. 4-7. “Hear, O, 
Israel : the Lord our God is one Lord: and 
thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all 
thine heart, and with all thy soul, and with 
all thy might. And these words, which I 
command thee this day, shall be in thine 
heart: and thou shalt teach them diligently 
unto thy children, and shalt talk of them when 
thou sittest in thine house, and when thou 
walkest by the way, and when thou liest 
down, and when thou risest up.” ‘ Al- 
though virtue does not descend by lineal suc- 
cession, nor piety by inheritance, yet the 
Almighty graciously regards the sincere en- 
deavours of those parents, whose early and 
pious care is over their offspring for good.” 

It is a great blessing to children who have 
parents that are engaged, according to the 
best of their ability, to train them up as here 
pointed out. What can be done for orphans, 
and those who are neglected at home? Can 
a better plan be devised than a school in each 
meeting, under the pious and watchful care 
of sensible Friends? Would not a committee 
of parents be likely to conduct the business, 
in as consistent a manner as a single parent 
in his own family ? 

There are more opportunities of being use- 
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we are more or less, or not at all Christians. 
The marks of our sincerity in religion and of 
our interests in the promises of the gospel, 
which the blind and flattering-self-love of men 
have set up, are vain and illusive ; they do 
but sew pillows under our arms, and mako us 
groundlessly presume that we are assured of 
heaven, though we want those dispositions 
that must qualify and prepare us for it. But 
the marks which truth itself hath established 
are certain and infallible, and cannot deceive 
us, and they are those that we must search 
for in our hearts, in order to be assured of 
our title to the peculiar favour of God, and 
the glories of the other world; we may learn 
what stress they bear in the Christian reli- 

ion, and what value our Lord puts on them, 
fr m those precious and endearing promises 
which he hath annexed to each of them in 
particular. To be sure, they cannot be things 
of small moment and concern, that the holy 
Jesus so solemnly recommends, and puts in a 
dress that at once evinces, both how neces- 
sary and how excellent they are; and yet it 
is surprising to see that they are so little no- 
ticed in those formularies that are composed 
for the instruction of youth. I need not tell 
any serious and thinking persons, that these 
great things of our religion are more proper 
to season young hearts, and more calculated 
to beget in them a Christian temper and dis- 
position, than the urging on them, and ex- 
plaining to them the peculiar speculations and 
sentiments, the passions and prejudices of a 
party, which very often are of that make and 
genius, that instead of introducing and che- 
rishing in them a temper and frame becoming 
the gospel, do really stifle and choke it, by 
their being nourished up in a blind and perti- 
nacious zeal for some things, in favour where- 
of they are taught to sacrifice and trample on 
such as are more weighty and more indispen- 
sable. 

(To be continued.) 


Cost of a Bible.—In the year 1272, a la- 
bouring man in England, was paid only three 
and a half pence, or a little more than three 
cents a day for his work, and in 1272, a Bible, 
with marginal notes, sold for thirty pounds, 
or about one hundred and thirty-three dollars. 
It then required the entire wages of thirteen 
years’ labour to purchase a Bible. What a 
change hath been wrought, by means of the 
art of printing and Bible societies. 


Great Yield.—Captain Ezra Crowell, of 
Barnstable, raised last season, on a piece of 
land 30 feet long by 10 feet wide, five bushels 
and three pecks of potatoes, being at the rate 
of 839 bushels of 60 lbs. each to the acre. 


Says the New York American, the annual 
average of dead letters—that is, letters sent 
to the general post office at Washington City, 
D. C., because not called for—is stated at 
900,000. 


The London papers of the 23d December 
contain the new treaty of peace and commerce 
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between Great Britain, and the Peru-Bolivian 
confederation. One of the articles stipulates 
on the part of the confederation, that it will 
co-operate with Great Britain, for the sup- 
pression of the slave trade. 


Specie Found.—A tin box, very much de- 
cayed, containing several hundred sovereigns, 
and a silk handkerchief, containing Spanish 
dollars,—the whole amounting to six or seven 
thousand dollars,—were found by two boys 
a few days ago, in Pierpont’s Hill, Brooklyn. 
—WN. Y. Mercantile. 


Change.—We must all obey the great law 
of change. It is the most powerful law of 
nature, and the means, perhaps, of its conser- 
vation. All we can do, and that human wis- 
dom can do, is to provide that the change shall 
proceed by insensible degrees. This has all 
the benefits which may be in change, without 
any of the inconveniences of mutation. Burke. 


Settee 
DEATH OF AN AGED CHRISTIAN. 


I thought that death was terrible. 
His ministry in the distorted brow, 
The glazing eye, the struggle and the groan, 
With which the heart-strings break. Yet here was one 
Whose summoned breath went forth as peacefully 
As folds the spent rose when the day is done. 
Still life to her was dear; for with strong root 
That charity whose fruit is happiness 
Did grow and blossom in her; and the light 
Of her own cheerful spirit flowing out, 
Tinged earth’s brief rain-drops with the bow of heaven. 
Time had respected her, had spared her brow 
Its beauty, and her heart the unchilled warmth 
Of those affections, gentle and sublime, 
Which make the fireside holy. Hand in hand 
With those her care had nurtured, and who joyed 
To pay their debt of gratitude, she past. 
Benign and graceful, down the vale of age, 
Wrapped up in tender love. Without a sigh 
A change of feature, or a shaded smile, 
She gave her hand to the stern messenger, 
And, as a glad child seeks its father’s house, 
Went home. She in her Saviour’s ranks had done 
A veteran’s service, and, with Polycarp, 
Might say to death, “ For more than fourscore years 
He was my Lord—shall I deny him now ?” 
No! No! Thou could’st not turn away from him 
Who was thy hope from youth, and on whose arm 
Thy feebleness of hoary hairs was staid. 
Before his Father and the angel host 
He will adjudge thee faithful. So, farewell, 
Blessed, and full of days. No more thy prayer 
Up through the solitude of night shall rise 
To bless thy children’s children—nor thy soul 
Yearn for re-union with those kindred ones 
Who went to rest before thee. "T'was not meet 
That thou shouldst longer tarry from that bliss 
Which God reserveth for the pure in heart. 

L. H. Sicourney. 
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We hold ourselves obliged to a much 
esteemed correspondent for his instrument- 
ality in introducing to the columns of this 
journal the article commencing on our first 


page. The dignified, cool, dispassionate, and 
convincing manner in which the subject of 
the strange memorial is discussed by the 
committee of the New York assembly in its 
report, is highly creditable to the state, while 
it may serve as a pattern for imitation to 
other legislative bodies. It is understood, 


says the New York Mercury, that the re. 
port was drawn up by Daniel D. Barnard, Esq. 
one of the members from Albany. That pa- 
per further says, “ It is also a gratifying fact, 
in these times of moral as well as politica] 
radicalism, that the whole assembly, with the 
exception of one member, gave their voices 
in favour of the resolution with which the 
report concludes, viz.—that the prayer of the 
memorial be not granted.” 


A book containing memorandums made by 
Thomas Scattergood, while in England, in 
the year 1798, is missing ; if any friend has 
it he will confer a favour by returning it to 
No. 14, Minor street, or No. 60, Lawrence 
street. 


A stated annual meeting of the ‘ Contri- 
butors to the Asylum for the relief of Per- 
sons deprived of the use of their reason,” 
will be held at Friends’ meeting house, on 
Mulberry street, on fourth day, the 14th of 
the third month next, at three o’clock, Pp. m. 

JoserH Snowpon, Clerk. 

Philada. 2d mo. 15, 1838. 


A special meeting of * The Institute for 
Coloured Youth,” will be held at Friends’ 
Reading Room, Apple-tree alley, on seventh 
day afiernoon, the 24th instant, at 3 o’clock. 

Samugt Mason, Jr. Clerk. 

2 mo. 17th, 1838, 


WANTED, an apprentice to the Drug 
Business. Apply at the office of “The 
Friend.” 


Errata—in last week’s number of “ The Friend,” 
not noticed till several quires were worked off. Those 
who received the sheets containing the errors will 
please read on page 152, second column, line 42, those 
instead of then, and a few lines lower, the marks ( ) of 
parenthesis should be omitted. 


Marnziep, at Friends’ meeting house, Butternuts, 
Otsego county, N. Y., the 20th of eleventh month last, 
Ditiwin Cornet, son of Edward, to Gutietma Cor 
Lins, daughter of Gifford and Anna Collins. 


Diep, at Butternuts, Otsego county, N. Y., 13th of 
eleventh month, 1837, Susan Conzins, daughter of 
Gifford and Anna Collins, in the 27th year of her age, 
after a lingering illness of about eight months, which 
she endured with much patience and Christian resigna- 
tion. On one occasion she remarked, “ I am favoured 
many ways, attended by kind and sympathising friends 
and connections, and above all I feel the continued in- 
shining of my heavenly Father’s love.” When near 
the closing period, she gave much pertinent counsel 
to her brothers, sisters, and friends, exhoriing them to 
be faithful to our testimonies, and in bearing the cross, 
adding that she had frequently felt thankful that she 
had been educated in a religious society, that had been 
to her a means of preservation in the slippery paths of 
youth. Discovering her connections to weep, she 
said, “ You ought not to mourn, you ought to rejoice, 
for I shall soon be at rest;” and with a countenance 
beaming with joy, she called upon those present to 
help her to praise the name of her dear Redeemer, for 
he had redeemed her from sin and set her feet upon a 
sure foundation, and enabled her to enjoy more real 
comfort and peace during this afflicting dispensation, 
than she had ever before experienced. 
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